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THE DECLINE AND REVIVAL OF ERZERUM: 
SIXTEENTH- EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Dickran Kouymijian 


Writing the history of an Armenian city such as Karin/Erzerum 
under Ottoman rule becomes increasingly difficult as the constant 
flow of revisionist Turkish historiography distorts the evidence of 
its own official archives and as the selective vision of popular 
Armenian imagination gets blinded at times by dogmatic positions. 
The history of Erzerum from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century 
is that of a city which deteriorated to near extinction, then rose to 
impressive heights, only to fall once again. 

Using three distinct sets of sources—scribal colophons of Arme- 
nian manuscripts, Western travel accounts, and Ottoman defters, 
especially tax registers—I have tried to piece together a narrative 
of the rise and fall of this ancient fortified city on the Armenian 
Plateau. In the early 1980s, I statistically charted the output of 
manuscripts from several localities, including Erzerum, to see if the 
ups and downs of frequency graphs correspond with moments of 
prosperity and decline known from purely historical sources.’ In the 
case of Erzerum, they do just that. These colophonic data are rein- 
forced by travel reports and, for the sixteenth century, three Turkish 
defters from Erzerum.* 

In 1502, Shah Ismail of Iran took Erzerum from the Ak Koyunlu 
Turkmen dynasty, which had ruled there since the 1460s. Twelve 
year later, in 1514, Ottoman Sultan Selim (the Grim) assembled a 
large army, seized Erzinjan (Erznka), Kemakh, and Erzerum, and 


? Dickran Kouymjian, “Dated Armenian Manuscripts as a Statistical Tool for 
Armenian History,” Medieval Armenian Culture, Thomas Samuelian and Michael 
Stone, eds. (Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1983), pp. 425-39. 

* Ibid., p. 435, Fig. 3. 
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engaged Shah Ismail on the plain of Chaldiran. With superior 
artillery, the Ottomans soundly defeated the Safavids and advanced 
to Tabriz. In the century-long war that followed, Erzerum, along 
with Van, served as a primary staging point. Sultan Suleiman (the 
Magnificent) alone led three important campaigns against Iran, in 
1534, 1548, and 1554, all starting out from his major military base 
at Erzerum.* 

Erzerum, historic Karin, had been an active Armenian center 
from early medieval times. Manuscript colophons bear this out. An 
examination of the catalogues of about half of the surviving Arme- 
nian manuscripts, including the largest collection of 12,000 to 
15,000 codices that are preserved in the Matenadaran in Erevan, 
uncovered some 170 from Karin/Erzerum. Ninety percent of these 
were copied in the city itself or its suburbs, the others in nearby 
monasteries and villages. There are ten Erzerum manuscripts from 
the early centuries, one from the mid-eleventh and three each from 
the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. But afterward, from 
1335 to 1570, there is just one manuscript, dated 1488, underlining 
the desperate conditions in and around Erzerum during the succes- 
sive incursions of Turkmens, Safavids, and Ottomans. The low 
point of scribal activity was in the three decades from 1500 to 1530, 
a time of violent and merciless combat between Persians and Turks 
over Armenian lands.* 

The impression of Erzerum as a prosperous city up to the first 
half of the fourteenth century is borne out by travelers. Marco Polo 
writes in 1272: “The noblest of their [the Armenians] cities is 
Arzinga [Erznka] . . . and then Arziron [Erzerum] and Arzizi 
[Arjesh].’” In 1318, Odoric of Pordenone observes: “I came into 


> For details of the history of this period in historic Armenia, see Dickran 
Kouymjian, “Sous le joug des Turcomans et des Turcs ottomans (XV°-XVI° 
siécles),” Histoire des Arméniens, Gérard Dédéyan, ed. (Toulouse: Privat, 1982), pp. 
341-76, and “Armenia from the Fall of the Cilician Kingdom (1375) to the Forced 
Emigration under Shah Abbas (1604),” in Richard G. Hovannisian, ed., Zhe 
Armenian People from Ancient to Modern Times, vol. 2 (New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1997), pp. 1-50. 

4 Kouymjian, “Armenia from the Fall of the Cilician Kingdom,” pp. 14-16, 43, 
and “Dated Armenian Manuscripts,” p. 429. 

$ Henry Yule, The Book of Ser Marco Polo, the Venetian, Concerning the King- 
doms and Marvels of the East, 3d ed., vol. 1 (New York: Charles Scribners & Sons, 
1903), p. 45, as quoted in Vatche Ghazarian, Armenians in the Ottoman Empire: An 
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Armenia the Greater, to a certain city which is called Arziron, 
which in time long past was a fine and most wealthy city, and it 
would have been so unto this day but for the Tartars and the Sara- 
cens, who have done it much damage. It abounded greatly in bread 
and flesh, and many other kinds of victual, but not in wine or fruits. 
For the city is mighty cold, and folk say that it is the highest city 
that is at this day inhabited on the whole face of the earth.” By the 
time of Ibn Battuta’s visit in 1330, the city was in clear decline: 
“Arz ar-Rum . . . [is] a place of vast extent, but mostly in ruins in 
consequence of a factional feud which broke out between two 
groups of Turkmens there.”’ This impression is confirmed by John 
Mandeville in 1332: “Artiron [Erzerum], the which was wont to be 
a good city and a rich and a fair [one], but the Turks have destroyed 
it.”® In 1403, Ruy Gonzales de Clavijo, the Spanish ambassador to 
the court of Tamerlane, gives a very short narrative on the city: 


At midday we had reached the city of Erzerum, which is of the 
lordship of Timur. It stands in the plain and is encircled by a very 
broad strong stone wall with many towers; and there is a castle 
here, but the city is not very populous. We saw also a fine church, 
for this city formerly belonged to the Armenian kingdom which is 
Christian, and many Armenians still live here: indeed in the past 
Erzerum was the richest and greatest city of all those parts. The 
governor of the town at the present moment is a Turkoman, whose 
name is Yusuf ‘Ali.’ 


Anthology of Transformation, 13th-19th Centuries (Waltham, MA: Mayreni Publish- 
ing Co., 1998), p. 7. 

é Henry Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither, Being a Collection of Medieval 
Notices on China, vol. 2 (London,: Hakluyt Society, 1913), pp. 100-01, as cited by 
Ghazarian, Armenians, p. 8. 

’ The Travels of Ibn Battuta A.D. 1325-1354, H.A.R. Gibb, trans., made after the 
French translation of Défremery and Sanguinette, vol. 2 (Cambridge: Hakluyt 
Society, 1962), p. 437; cf. Ghazarian, Armenians, p. 11. Of course, reference is to 
the Kara Koyunlu and Ak Koyunlu Turkmen tribes/dynasties, for which see 
Kouymijian, “Armenia from the Fall of the Cilician Kingdom,” pp. 4-8. 

§ Malcolm Letts, Mandeville's Travels, vol. 1 (London: Hakluyt Society, 1953), 
p. 106; cf. Ghazarian, Armenians, p. 12. 

? Clavijo, Embassy to Tamerlane 1403-1406, trans. Guy Le Strange (New York 
and London: Harper and Brothers, 1928), pp. 138-39; cf. Ghazarian, Armenians, p. 
29, 
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And then there is silence. There is virtually nothing in travel 
books about Erzerum for more than two centuries from Clavijo in 
1403 to Evliya Chelebi in 1645, unless we count John Newberry’s 
note in 1581 that the city has three gates and one can get plenty to 
eat there.'° Of the four dated Armenian manuscripts from our 
sampling copied in Erzerum in the sixteenth century, three are from 
after the 1590 Ottoman-Persian Safavid Treaty of Amasia, which 
left most of Armenia to the Turks. What then was happening to 
Erzerum and its inhabitants during that long period of war? Thanks 
to Ottoman fiscal registers of 1523, 1540, and 1591, there is some 
precise information for the sixteenth century." 

The defter of 1523 is perhaps the most striking. Though it shows 
that the city has twelve quarters (mahalles), they are all empty. 
Erzerum has been deserted because of the havoc of the successive 
wars of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, explaining the 
absence of both travel accounts and manuscript production.” 

The-register of 1540 reports the city has three gates and twenty- 
seven quarters but only twenty-one male householders, and most 
of these are sipahi (cavalry), representing with their families barely 
100 souls. None of the quarters, including that of the Erzinjan gate, 
has a single resident. Erzerum is an enormous, double-walled, 
fortified city, with mosques, churches, schools, caravanserais, 
khans, shops, and homes, but they are completely empty except for 
the garrison. The official responsible for the 1540 tax survey re- 
marks: “Because Erzurum is on the frontier (serhad) . . . the popu- 
lace (ahali) have been scattered and dispersed (perakende) by the 
Kizilbas and the Giirci. The city stands empty and in ruins (hali ve 
harab).””? 


10 As quoted by Ghazarian, Armenians, p. 50, from Samuel Purchas, Hakluytus 
posthumus, or Purchas His Pilgrimes (Glasgow: J. MacLehose and Sons, 1905-07). 

1! Ronald C. Jennings, “Urban Population in Anatolia in the Sixteenth Century: 
A Study of Kayseri, Karaman, Amasya, Trabzon, and Erzurum,” International 
Journal of Middle East Studies 7:1 (1976): 21-57, largely summarized in Kouymjian, 
“Sous le joug,” pp. 362-63, and “Armenia from the Fall of the Cilician Kingdom,” 
pp. 27-29. 

12 “The icmal defter of 1523 says simply of the city of Erzurum that it is empty 
and destroyed (ħali ve harab),” Jennings, “Urban Population,” p. 47. 

'3 Jennings, “Urban Population,” p. 48. Jennings continues: “Erzurum had been 
conquered, fortified, and restored by the Ottomans, but even in 1540 no one dared 
live there. Apparently, despite resounding Ottoman victories, no one felt sure that 
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There are twenty quarters listed in the third register of 1591, but 
they are no longer empty. There are now 548 males, representing 
a total population of about 2,000, still a small number even though 
twenty times more than a half a century earlier. Of these, 66 percent 
are Christian, nearly all Armenians, and 34 percent Muslim. Every 
quarter of the city has inhabitants. Eight of the quarters are Muslim, 
eight Armenian, and four mixed. The latter are the largest and make 
up about 55 percent of the total population, indicating that the new 
inhabitants are generally at ease in a religiously integrated environ- 
ment. Three mahalles that are named after trades are entirely peo- 
pled by Armenians: the Debbagan or Tanner’s Quarter, the Boya 
Khane or Dye-Houses, and the Anbar or Granary. The defters also 
list males by name, making it easy to identify the zimmis (protected 
non-believers) as Armenians: Ovanis, Babajan, Toros, Agob, 
Asuador, Kirkor, Murad, Hatchik, Karabid, Serkis, Bedros, etc." 

The Ottoman account books show that the resettlement of 
Erzerum by a civil population began in the late-sixteenth century 
and was dominated by Armenians. Though there are no travel 
accounts to confirm this until the middle of the next century, the 
number of contemporary Armenian manuscripts reinforces this 
notion: three from the last years of the sixteenth century, then seven 
in the first half and twenty-five in the second half of the seven- 
teenth century. The numbers increase sharply after the 1639 
Ottoman-Persian Treaty of Zuhab, which put a definitive end to 
nearly a century and a half of warfare. 

The new prosperity of Karin/Erzerum is confirmed, though 
sometimes with reservations, by seventeenth-century travel ac- 
counts, starting with Evliya Chelebi in 1645. However, his narrative 
is at times enigmatic: “Erzerum contains seventy quarters of 
Moslims, and seven of Infidels. There are no Armenians, Copts, or 
Jews; if any make their appearance they run the risk of being 
killed.”!> Yet a bit further on he notes: “The inhabitants [of 
Erzerum] are all Turkomans and Armenian Kurds” [sic]. “Outside 


the Safavid threat had been removed.” 

14 Thid., p. 47. 

'S Evliya Celebi, Narrative of Travels in Europe, Asia, and Africa in the Seven- 
teenth Century, trans. Joseph Von Hammar, vol. 2 (London: Oriental Translation 
Fund, 1850), pp. 111-14. This and most of the following citations are taken from the 
compendium prepared by Vatche Ghazarian, Armenians in the Ottoman Empire. 
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of the gates of the fortress on the east, west and north sides, is the 
suburb, inhabited by more than thirty thousand Rayas,” presumably 
Armenians. The suburb is divided into seven quarters: 


The suburb of the Georgians on the north side is the quarter of the 
rich merchants; here is the custom house where I was employed as 
a clerk: around it are the houses of Persian, Indian, and Chinese 
merchants. Next to the custom-houses of Constantinople and 
Smryna, that of Erzerum is the most busy. The suburb of Erzenjan 
... [is] mostly inhabited by Armenians, there are thirteen churches 
here. The Infidels wear variegated turbans, and blue coats, and the 
lower classes wear felt, with coarse shoes called Chark; their 
women wrap white sheets around their heads.'® 


Unfortunately, Evliya Chelebi does not give the exact number 

of Muslims. We are at a loss, therefore, to compare the 30,000 
Armenian rayas to the total population. If we accept the testimony 
at face'value, the mixed quarters of fifty years earlier seem to have 
disappeared, leaving Erzerum with segregated neighborhoods. 
Several other travelers of the seventeenth century help only par- 
tially to clarify the situation. In 1648, Alexander of Rhodes de- 
scribes Erzerum as “the most beautiful and well-known [city] in all 
lower Armenia.”'’ Jean Baptiste Tavernier is less enthusiastic in 
1655: “Erzerom is a frontier town of Turkey toward Persia. . . . If 
_ you take in the castle and the suburbs it may pass for a city, but the 
houses are built of wood, without any neatness of proportion. There 
are some remains of churches and of the ancient buildings of the 
Armenians, by which you may conjecture that it never was very 
beautiful. ... There are in Erzerom several great inns; this city, like 
Tocat, being one of the greatest thoroughfares in Turkey.”'* Paul 
Rycaut writes in 1666 that the revenue of the pasha of Erzerum is 
1,200,660 aspers, the highest for any of the eastern provinces, equal 


16 Ibid., pp. 113-14. 

1 Solange Hertz, The Travels and Missions of Father Alexander de Rhodes in 
China and Other Kingdoms of the Orient (Westminster, MD: Newman Press, 1966), 
p. 252, 

'8 Jean Baptiste Tavernier, The Six Voyages of John Baptista Tavernier, a Noble 
Man of France Now Living, through Turkey into Persia and the East-Indies, 
Finished in the Year 1670 Giving an Account of the State of Those Countries, trans. 
J.P. (London: Dr. Daniel Cox, 1677), p. 8. 
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to all of Mesopotamia including Diarbekir, and more than Van with 
1,032,209 aspers and Sivas with 900,000 aspers.” 

On the other hand, the Catholic missionary Philippe Avril, who 
traveled from Aleppo in 1692 disguised as an Armenian, for reasons 
of security he explains, is very laudatory about Erzerum and its 
Armenian inhabitants: 


Erzerum, or Arzeron, is .. . seated in a pleasant plain, about seven 
or eight leagues in circuit... . [A] more advantageous situation 
cannot be picked out by mortal eyes, than that of this city which we 
have made choice of for the settlement of our new mission. It is 
near about as big as Marseilles, encompassed with a double enclo- 
sure of walls, after the ancient manner... . The suburbs are very 
large and well peopled. The air is wholesome; the water excellent, 
and in great plenty. In a word, everything concurs to make it one 
of the best cities of the Ottoman empire. 

But that which is most of all to be considered, and which above 
all things put us upon resolving to settle here, is the vast concourse 
of all nations that trade in Asia, more especially of the Armenians, 
who have a particular kindness for this city, which was formerly 
the seat of their kings; . . . to this day there are to be seen the ruins 
of the palace where they kept their court, with some beautiful 
remains of the patriarchal church which they had built in honor of 
St. John. 

The Armenians more especially were so sensible of our zeal, to 
prefer them before all other nations of the earth. . . . 

I had the pleasure during a stay of six months that I made at 
Erzerum, to see that growing church increasing with so much 
success that I thought we had no reason to envy the primitive ages 
of Christianity.”° 


Yet, in the following year, 1693, a somewhat different picture 
of the city and relations with the Catholics is drawn by Giovanni 
Francesco Gemelli Careri: “[Near the castle] is the Armenian 
cathedral, much decayed, excepting two towers built of brick... . 


1 Paul Rycaut, The Present State of the Ottoman Empire, 3d ed. (London: J. 
Starkey and H. Browne, 1670), p. 53. An asper was a small silver coin, 80 of which 
were equivalent in value to a large silver piaster. 

2 Philippe Avril, Travels into Divers Parts of Europe and Asia (London: Tim 
Goodwin, 1693), pp. 45-49. 
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The houses, as also those in the suburbs, for the most part inhabited 
by Armenians, are low, and made of wood and mud; the streets 
narrow, and unpaved; the bazars mean; but it is so populous, that 
there are in the suburbs only, twenty-two caravanserais for the 
caravans of Persia.” He adds that the Jesuits and Dominicans are 
being driven out by the pasha who has been bribed by the “‘schis- 
matic” Armenians to prevent the Catholic fathers from settling in 
Erzerum.”' 

The eighteenth century was even more active culturally than the 
previous one for the Armenians of Erzerum, with forty-five manu- 
scripts in our survey, a 50 percent increase, fifteen being copied in 
the city before 1750 and thirty after. At the very beginning, there 
is the testimony of Joseph Pitton de Tournefort, who passed through 
Erzerum in 1701 and left a rather substantial description, full of 
praise for the Armenians. After remarking on the natural beauty of 
the country and, as a true Frenchman, how awful the brandy and the 
wine were, he gives an array of population figures: 


It is thought there are eighteen thousand Turks in [Erzerum], six 
thousand Armenians and four hundred Greeks. They reckon sixty 
thousand Armenians in the province, and ten thousand Greeks. The 
Turks who are almost all of them Janizaries, they reckon about 
twelve thousand there, and above fifty thousand in the rest of the 
province... . 

The Armenians have a bishop and two churches [in the city]. 
They have some monasteries in the country, [such] as the Great 
Convent and the Red Convent. They all acknowledge the Patriarch 
of Erivan. ... 

This town is the thoroughfare and resting-place for all the 
merchandise of the Indies. 


According to Tournefort, the government of Erzerum yields 300 
purses yearly to the pasha, the source of the revenue being a 3 
percent duty on merchandise, the sale of offices, and an exit tax of 
5 crowns per person for all except Turks, by which he must have 
meant Muslims. The province yielded 600 purses to the sultan, 


7! Giovanni Francesco Gemelli Careri, A Voyage Round the World by Dr. John 
Francis Gemelli Careri, vol. 4 (London: Messrs Churchill for Henry Lintor and John 
Osborn, 1745), pp. 101-02. 
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besides 300 purses of kharaj (land tax) exacted from the Armenians 
and Greeks.” The pasha also gets 6 percent custom duty on mer- 
chandise. Regarding the Armenians, the author states: 


The Armenians are the best people in the world, civil, polite, and 
full of good sense and probity. I should account them happy in not 
understanding the use of arms, if it were not by the corruption of 
mankind become necessary to use them sometimes, purely to defend 
ourselves against the violence of others. But the Armenians trouble 
themselves with nothing but trade, which they follow with the 
utmost attention and application. They are not only masters of the 
trade of the Levant, but have a large share in that of the most 
considerable places in Europe.” 


Near the end of the century, in 1784, Elias Habesci reports that 
the revenue of Erzerum province is 1,200,000 aspers, the same as 
Rycaut’s figures a century earlier, but higher than that from “Arme- 
nia” with 900,000 aspers, and from Kars and Trebizond with 82,000 
aspers each.” 

In the first three decades of the nineteenth century, Erzerum and 
its Armenians continued to prosper. For just those thirty years, at 
a time when Armenian printing was replacing almost totally hand- 
copied books, at least 65 Armenian manuscripts were executed in 
Karin. The city continued to grow even though Armenians were no 
longer in the majority. In 1807 a certain Monsieur Tancoigne 
observes: 


Erzerum, the capital of Turkish Armenia, is, next to Baghdad, the 
largest city of Turkey in Asia. ... 

It is supposed to contain more than one hundred thousand 
inhabitants, and is one of the most opulent cities in Asia, from its 
commerce in copper, furs, madders, drugs, ete., which attract a 
great concourse of foreigners, especially Persians. Its bazars are the 
largest and best furnished of any we have seen since our departure 
from Constantinople, but . . . the streets are dirty and badly paved. 


2 In the seventeenth century, a purse was equivalent to about 40,000 aspers. 

3 Joseph Pitton de Tournefort, A Voyage into the Levant, vol. 2 (London: D. 
Browne, A. Bell, 1718), pp. 195-96, 291; cf. Ghazarian, Armenians, pp. 108-09. 

4 Elias Habesci, The Present State of the Ottoman Empire (London: R. Baldwin, 
1784), p. 189. 
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... The suburbs without the ramparts are chiefly inhabited by 
Armenian artisans.” 


Nineteenth-century travelers seem more interested in statistics 
than their predecessors. James Morier, using an Armenian infor- 
mant, states that in 1808-09, “In Arz-roum there are four or five 
thousand families of the Armenian [or some 20,000-25,000 individ- 
uals], and about one hundred of the Greek persuasion: the former 
have two churches, the latter one... . The Turkish inhabitants of 
Arz-roum are fifty thousand families [sic; perhaps persons]. This 
amount of population I give from the authority of a well-informed 
Armenian.’”° However, five years later, John Kinneir writes: 


Erzeroom .. . is the largest city in Armenia. .. . The houses are 
small and mean, in some places built of stone, and in others of mud 
and bricks dried in the sun; the windows being pasted with paper 
instead of glass. The citadel . . . is three or four miles in circumfer- 
encé; the walls are in good repair, built in the old manner with 
battlements and angular towers and formed of a gray stone, of a 
very durable quality, dug in the adjoining mountains. The pasha and 
the greatest proportion of the Turkish population reside within the 
walls; there are four gates, but none of them merit a particular 
description. The inhabitants are said to amount to fifteen thousand 
families of Mahomedans, three thousand seven hundred [families 
of] Armenians, three hundred [families of} Armenian Catholicos 
and three hundred and fifty [families of] Greeks. The Armenians 
have two churches and a metropolitan.” 


Morier’s “50,000 families” should probably be understood as 
“50,000 individuals,” because 15,000 Muslim families would make 
just a bit more than that figure. So, too, Robert Ker Porter claims 
that the population in 1817-20, again according to an Armenian, is 


23 M. Tancoigne, A Narrative of Journey into Persia, and Residence at Teheran, 
trans. from French (London: William Wright, 1820), pp. 46-47. 

26 James Justinian Morier, A Journey through Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor, 
to Constantinople, in the Years 1808 and 1809 (London: Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, 1812), p. 322. 

” John Macdonald Kinneir, Journey through Asia Minor, Armenia, and Koord- 
istan, in the Years 1813 and 1814 (London: John Murray, 1818), pp. 365-66. 
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6,000 Christians and 50,000 Mahomedans.”® For 1828-29, Thomas 
Alcock reports: “Arzroom is one of the ancient capitals of Armenia, 
possessing about sixty thousand inhabitants; it was formerly forti- 
fied, but cannot be considered so at present, as the citadel, in the 
center of the town, is totally dilapidated.”” 

Perhaps the state of the forts contributed to the Russian capture 
of the city in the autumn of 1828. When the Russian army retreated 
the next year, an estimated 10,000 Armenian families, a quarter of 
which were from the city proper, trailed behind, partly in fear of 
Turkish reprisals and partly because of Russian promises. The city 
was nearly emptied of its Armenians and, therefore, of its most 
productive element. The colophons are eloquent witnesses of this: 
in the 1820s, thirty-three manuscripts from Erzerum are recorded, 
in the next ten years the number drops to four, and for the rest of 
the century, only six. 

The American Reverend Eli Smith, along with Reverend Harri- 
son O. Dwight, passed through Erzerum in 1830, shortly after these 
events: 


The population of Erzroom, before the severe ravages of the plague 
a few years ago, was estimated at 100,000. At the time of the 
Russian invasion it contained, we were told upon authority of the 
collector of taxes at our second visit, 11,733 Turkish, and 4,645 
Christian houses; making a population of about 80,000 souls. Of 
the Christian inhabitants, 50 houses were Greeks, and 645 papal 
Armenians, leaving 3,950 houses, or about 19,000 souls, belonging 
to the proper Armenian church. 

Nearly all the Christian population had left before we arrived, 
and the city was so unsettled that I can do little more than give you 
a brief account of it as it was. . . . Though the Armenians were so 
numerous, and their city the largest in Armenia, it is a curious fact 
that they had but two churches. One of them was very small, and 
the other so irregular, dark and mean, as to resemble a stable almost 
as much as an edifice for divine worship. . . . The priests, however, 
were sufficiently numerous; they amounted to 32. Not far from the 


8 Robert Ker Porter, Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, Ancient Babylonia 
etc., etc. during the Years 1817, 1818, 1819, and 1820, vol. 2 (London: Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 1822), pp. 668-69. 

2 Thomas Alcock, Travels in Russia, Persia, Turkey, and Greece, in 1828-9 
(London: E. Clarke and Son, 1831), p. 124. 
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city are four Armenian convents, each of which was inhabited by 
three or four vartabeds, and had funds enough for its support; but 
all of them are now deserted... . 

Owing to the patronage of the bishop, perhaps, the Armenian 
grammar school of Erzroom was unusually large and flourishing. 
Its principal was a layman, who had 5 or 6 assistants; and it con- 
tained 500 or 600 scholars, divided into different departments, and 
studying all the common branches up to grammar and logic.” 


Smith was told that there was an exceptionally high rate of literacy 
among Armenian males, as much as 50 percent. 

This of course is not the end of the Erzerum story. Armenians 
gradually returned from Russian exile and migrated from elsewhere, 
and, as numerous later travelers testify, they began reconstructing 
community life, opening new schools and other institutions. That, 
however, is another chapter in the history of Armenians in Karin/ 
Erzerum.*! 


% Eli Smith, Researches of the Rev. E. Smith and Rev. H.G.O. Dwight in Armenia, 
Including a Journey through Asia Minor, and into Georgia and Persia, with a Visit 
to the Nestorian and Chaldean Christians of Oormiah and Salmas, vol. 1 (Boston: 
Crocker and Brewster, 1833), pp. 126-29. 


